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the materials included in this volume, and traced in detail the same 
Hne of British exploration from Virginia. 

Louise Phelps Kellogg. 

Correspondence of William Shirley, Governor of Massachusetts and 
Military Commander in America, i'j^i-i'j6o. Edited under the 
auspices of the National Society of Colonial Dames of America 
by Charles Henry Lincoln, Ph.D. In two volumes. (New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 1912. Pp. xxxiv, 509; xix, 
621.) 

No extended biography or even satisfactory sketch exists of William 
Shirley, one of the most popular colonial governors in English America. 
These two volumes present the first substantial contribution of materials 
for his life, as well as an unusual amount of source material for the 
history of the third and fourth intercolonial wars in America. 

Shirley was born in England, in 1694, the son of a London merchant, 
but himself became a lawyer. He came to America, in 1731 ; was 
surveyor of the king's woods ; king's advocate-general for New England, 
except Connecticut, in 1734; a boundary commissioner for Massachusetts 
V. Rhode Island, and governor of Massachusetts from 1741 to 1756. 
After Braddock's defeat, in 1755, Shirley became commander-in-chief 
of the British forces in North America. In 1759, he was made a 
Heutenant-general in the British army, and, from 1761 to 1769, was 
governor of the Bahamas. In 1770, he settled in Roxbury, Massa- 
chusetts, where he died the next year. Dr. Lincoln gives a fair 
estimate of Shirley's temperament and abilities. He writes: "Shirley's 
abilities may have been disproportionate to his ambitions, but' in many 
respects the Massachusetts governor was in advance of his time. He 
saw distinctly the real issue between Great Britain and France in 
America, and repeatedly presented the question to his superiors at 
London, urging adequate support for Colonial effort. He discovered in 
the common weal the true basis of Colonial loyalty and sought to promote 
that end." One of his best contributions was "the establishment of a 
sound currency system ". He was a good military strategist. He put 
through the successful expedition against Louisburg, in 1745, and pro- 
pounded a sane scheme for the capture of Canada, in 1746. He was 
"the most pronounced defender of the British and Colonial rights in 
America up to the time of Pitt and Wolfe ". He was a pioneer in ideas 
for repressing the French in North America. 

Shirley material is abundant. These volumes embrace only a selec- 
tion, principally to illustrate his career as governor of Massachusetts 
and as military commander in America. Reference is made in notes 
to numerous letters printed in other collections. The same is true of 
a " large amount of material thus far unpublished ". Many of the 
letters he wrote " to the governors or executive officials of other 
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colonies " are omitted purposely. There are letters to the Duke of 
Newcastle (58) ; to the Duke of Bedford (8) ; to the Earl of Holder- 
ness (2) ; to Sir Thomas Robinson (20) ; to Henry Fox (15) ; to the 
Lords of Trade (16); to the Lords of the Admiralty (i); to the 
General Court of Massachusetts (15); to William Pepperrell (25); to 
Benning Wentworth (30); to Sir William Johnson (13); a lesser 
number to Horatio Sharpe, Robert Hunter Morris, John Law, Gideon 
Wanton, William Greene, George Clinton, James DeLancey, Josiah 
Willard, and others, usually with replies from them; as well as Shirley's 
plan for a civil government of Nova Scotia, February 18, 1748. 
Altogether about 450 pieces are printed, of which 340 Shirley letters, 
etc., are in the body of the volumes, whilst fifty more are printed or 
alluded to in the notes. Long letters have sometimes been abridged, 
but rarely when not printed before. These materials are taken from 
originals in the Public Record Office and British Museum in London; 
the state archives of Massachusetts; the historical societies of Con- 
necticut, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, and Maryland; the New York 
State Library (before the Capitol fire), but some of these are reprinted 
from the old and dubious texts in Nerv York Colonial Documents and 
Documentary History of New York ; from transcripts in the Library of 
Congress, and " from other widely separated sources ". 

Mention should have been made in the respective foot-notes that 
contemporary copies are in the Hardwicke Papers, volume 136, lettered 
"Political Miscellanies", in the New York Public Library, of the 
pieces printed in volume IL, pages 240-^41, 261-269, 289-303, 433-438, 
442-445, 492-493, S01-514, 521-525, 528-531, 536-548, 551-559, 561-562, 
563-566. An examination of this collection would have revealed the 
six-page text of an indispensable Shirley letter to the Earl of Loudoun, 
Boston, September 12, 1756, in regard to Shirley's defense of his conduct 
against the charges in Loudoun's "message" and letters. 

The letter to Willard (L 498-499), of which a facsimile is given 
(ibid., opp. p. 410), has been misread. "Sir" belongs to the saluta- 
tion and not to the postscript, and the postscript should read " I could 
not get a duplicate ", instead of " I can get ", etc. " Pepperell " should 
be "Pepperrell" (H. 97, notes). Superior letters are all brought 
down to the base line. Some contractions are extended, but not gen- 
erally. The arrangement of the pieces is chronological; but it would 
have facilitated use if the year, month, and day had been printed in 
boldface type at the top of each page, either in the heading or the 
margin. The very incomplete index is the usual commercial misfit. 
The Morris map is reproduced on too reduced a scale to be of any 
use. It had, however, been reproduced in full size in 1896 with the 
Journal of Captain William Pote. 

Victor Hugo Paltsits. 



